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The odd case the 6-sided coffee cans 


I sPITE of the barnacles, it was a can 
of coffee, sure enough. 

The married couple from Warren, 
Ohio, who found it on the beach at 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida, could plain- 
ly read the label. They had found it just 
above the high-tide mark. That, plus 
the encrusted barnacles, told them it 
had been washed up from the sea. 


ENEMY ACTION 


This happened on June 4th, 1942— 
the height of the close-in submarine 
warfare off the Atlantic Coast. 

Before June was over, a total of 
twenty cans of a well-known brand of 
coffee had been found in the vicinity 
—all intact, all covered with barnacles. 
and—this is a curious part—all six- 
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sided, instead of round, in shape. 

It was never known on what ship 
this coffee was sunk, but the can code 
numbers showed it had been packed 
about a vear before in Houston, Texas; 
and pressure tests at American Can 
Company’s laboratories proved the 
cans had been about 1500 feet under 
water. 

The pressure tests also revealed that 
such cans under such pressure usu- 
ally become 6 or 7 sided, 


DRANK IT 


Both the people, who found the coffee 
in Florida, and American Can scien- 
tists opened the vacuum cans and made 
coffee with the contents. 

The coffee was fresh. The cans had 


“held.” No air or water had harmed 
the cans’ contents because of the cans’ 
protection and vacuum pack! 


MORAL 


The extraordinary punishment these 
vacuum cans received is something 
that happens once in a business life- 
time. The moral, however, is plain: No 
other container protects like the can—in 
this case, a Canco can. 

For only Canco has the facilities for 
research and product development 
which made the coffee can and many 
other types of containers possible, 
practical, and commercial. 

A Canco representative will gladly 
explain to you the benefits of doing busi- 
ness with the leader in metal packages. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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| BEAN CANNERS 
for Lower Costs and Top Quality 
Cut your snipping costs 25 to 40%! Variable speed controls 
give this bean snipper maximum capacity, regardless of va- 
riety or type beans being handled. Under favorable condi- 
: tions bean snipping capacity has been more than doubled, 
with no sacrifice in quality or quantity. By varying the time - 
sh te in the drum, beans of any size and type can be snipped effi- 
ciently and with minimum waste. Loads 4 to 5 bushels per 7 
2 charge. Beans discharge automatically into hopper, and 
is elevator distributes them uniformly over picking table. + 
a Processing Equipment is your answer to the 7 E-200 
i ‘portant problem of cutting costs to meet re- 
5 d, keener competition without sacrificing qual- 
| 't not only cuts costs, but eliminates bottle-necks, 
4 ases capacity, steps up quality. Consult the 
mt “MC Catalog No. 700 (we'll be glad to send 
free). Let our engineers show you how d a 
F ing Equipment can help you meet today’s an 
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UST as our customers appreciate the 

way Continental cans serve behind 
their labels, we here at Continental are 
pretty proud of the “‘behind the scenes’’ 
job our research people are doing. 

Take, for example, research’s job of de- 
veloping can lacquers and linings that 
give foods and other products the special 
protection they require. 

Many vegetables, fruits, meats and fish, 
require special protective linings—and re- 
search sees that they get them. 

Developing linings and improving them 
is only one important phase of Continen- 
tal’s continuing research . . . only one of 
the many reasons why the Triple-C trade- 
mark means “best in service, best in 
quality.” 


CONTINENTAL 
Can Company 


100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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EDITORIALS 


been charged with being incurably optimistic, 

(about the canned food industry) and while we 
much prefer being happy over viewing oncoming 
events as pleasingly promising, rather than worried 
or unhappy by conjuring up days of evil—and “con- 
jure’ we would be obliged to do to change the real 
picture—we flatter ourselves that we are able to see 
the whole picture (or as the scribes so frequently 
fumble by saying “seeing both sides of the picture” 
an obvious impossibility) . 


chara UNLIMITED—We have sometimes 


As we start to write this we look out on the pleasant 
waters of the River Severn (8 miles above the Naval 
Capitol of the world, Annapolis, and we wonder how 
we could possibly change the outlook on that beautiful 
picture. Little Round Bay with its more than two by 
five miles of green blue water, set off by a high, well 
wooded island of a few acres in the center, and ulti- 
mately blending with its more expansive brother, Big 
Round Bay, all to lead on down to Annapolis, past 
Sherwood Forest, containing the summer homes of the 
elite, the river flowing between high banks all covered 
with pine and other forest trees. Visitors to the Severn 
marvel at its high wooded banks, its depth and acces- 
ability to all manner of pleasure craft and fishing boats. 
It is a beautiful river from its mouth in the Chesapeake 
Bay at Annapolis to its highest reaches in Anne Arun- 
del County (note the prevalence of English names!) 


3ut we are not alone in our optimism, for even on 
the whole business outlook of the country, that notable 
publication Time, in its issue of August 19, under the 
caption “The Nation” said of conditions: 


‘he miracle worked by sun, soil, rain and the hard- 


wo: ing U.S. Farmer was almost awesome. For four 
yea’ of war, despite woeful manpower shortages and 
the - .zards of frost, drought, insects and disease, the 
nat .’s farms had produced bumper crops with ma- 
ch: like regularity. Now, in defiance of the odds, 
the nd was heavy with crops once more. They were 
30 digally good that the U. S. would be able to go 
ol ding half a world and still provide bigger meals 
fo.  e dining-room tables of its own well-fed people. 


| the basis of condition on August 1, the Depart- 
m of Agriculture predicted that the total yield would 
e) ! 1942’s all time high by 3 per cent. Most of the 
int se will come from record crops of wheat and 
Co Wheat output is expected to reach 1,160,366,000 
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bushels, 28 million more than the July 15 estimate, 
some 37 million more than last year’s record high. 
The Corn Belt looked forward to an even greater rec- 
ord: 3,496,820,000 bushels, almost 300 million better 
than the previous high in 1944. 


“Other crop reports made great expectations greater. 
In prospect are record yields of peaches, plums, truck 
produce and tobacco, near record yields of oats, rice, 
peanuts, potatoes, pears; grapes, cherries and sugar 
cane; average or better yields of hay, prunes, sugar 
beets and dry peas. July’s milk production was up 
to 11,956,000,000 pounds, more than 1 billion higher 
than a ten-year (1935-44) average for the month; 
July egg production was up an astronomical 4,221,000,- 
000, more than a half billion better than the ten-year 
average. 


“With the reports of bounty from the land, there 
was also good news from great and grimy cities. 
National employment for July was past the 60,000,000 
mark, the figure which crystal-gazing Henry Wallace 
had hoped could be achieved by 1950 with the aid of 
pump-priming, full employment bills and more Govern- 
ment regulations. Better yet, the figure was not static; 
with wartime controls coming off, employment was 
rising steadily—July’s total was 1,400,000 above that 
of June. None of this meant that the nation’s troubles 
were over. But for months, like a well-conditioned 
heavyweight taking punches in the early rounds, it 
would be able to afford knocks and jolts without real 
need for worry.” 


INFLATION BE D***—When they say that there 
is a buyers’ strike against the ever rising prices, don’t 
believe them. Stand in any Big Market, at the meat 
counter, and watch what you see, as we did recently. 
A medium sized leg of lamb was shown the lady, the 
price $4.98 to be exact. It was a sale. The lady next 
to her wanted a beef roast and was shown a small, 
round piece, rolled up from good cuts, apparently, and 
again the price was $4.98. And again the sale was 
made. And they were not the wealthy daughters or 
wives of bankers or brokers, in fact this took place 
in a small town in the country, though the store did 
credit to its larger brothers in the City, and, without 
intended reflection, they might have been termed mid- 
dle-class buyers. Yes, everybody’s doing it; every- 
body seems to have a plenty of money, and when they 
see what they want, and desire, the price does not 
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deter them. Look at the automobiles on the roads, and 
the newness or at least the well kept appearance of 
them and their number, and you know we are in a 
luxury age. “They’ve got the money, and they are 
enjoying it,” says our commentator, and we are glad 
to see it. That’s what money is made for, and there 
is no time like the present to enjoy it. 


What has this to do with canned foods. Well, rest 
assured, millions of cans of food are included in these 
daily purchases, and we have yet to hear any “kick” 
about the prices charged, though we have seen—and 
paid—some that looked like super-prosperity—if the 
canner ever got it. You bet his share goes back to him. 
It has often seemed to us that the retail ceilings are 
just right, right up again the roof. A lady told us 
that she just paid 38c for a No. 214 can of standard 
tomatoes, and one in the gathering added: “You were 
lucky to get them at any price.” 


Yes, this is the canned foods industry, and the month 
is August, and the year 1946. If you would have inter- 
esting references, write down the things, the prices, 
and the manner of selling prevalent today, and you 
will unquestionably find them very interesting reading 
a few years from now—too few we fear. 


WE’RE LATE WITH THIS ISSUE, WHY.—There 
is not a wheel turning in the “Shop” as we write, the 
whole force is on its vacation, a way we find very much 
better than allowing one or two to be off at a time, 
thus stringing out the disruption over many weeks. 
The vacation is planned far ahead and they take full 
advantage of it (“on the house,” as their wages are 
fully paid, two weeks’ in their pockets as they leave). 


They have well earned this, for they have had a busy 
year, and have done splendid work, what with ‘he 
regular weekly issues, the annual Almanac, and this 
year the Complete Course In Canning—each job ‘he 
full size of the shop. Our sincere thanks to everyone 
on the line, shop, office, correspondents, et al. 


And then, too, you are busy over the kettles with 
little time for reading, and from all we hear, you are 
doing an excellent job of it, both in production and 
in quality. Dame Nature is working hand-in-glove 
with you, and the world will thank you for the food 
you are providing, by saving it when it is at its best. 


FOR THE RECORD: Quoting the New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce, August 21st: 

Major commodity markets put in a very dull trading 
session yesterday, awaiting Washington decisions on 
recontrol of foods. 

Price movements continued irregular. Hogs dropped 
sharply and grains averaged lower. Raw cotton rose 
20 points at Galveston and eggs showed a moderate 
gain with broadening demand. 

As a result, THE JOURNAL OF COMMERCE daily index 
of 30 sensitive commodity prices declined to 236.9, a 
loss of 1.8 points under the previous day. 

Comparison of the various groups follows: 

July 26 Aug.16 Aug.17 Aug.19 Aug. 20 


General Index .......... 229.4 238.1 238.0 238.7 236.9 
334.5 323.4 323.1 321.8 320.4 
232.6 240.3 240.3 244.1 244.9 
215.2 230.4 230.4 229.3 230.0 
141.9 144.2 144.2 144.2 144.2 
Miscellaneous .......... 232.9 252.2 252.2 253.9 245.2 


But note that food prices have advanced. 


NATIONAL DISTRIBUTION 
COUNCIL FORMED TO AID 
AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


Secretary of Commerce, Henry A. 
Wallace, has announced the formation of 
the National Distribution Council for the 
primary purpose of helping American in- 
dustry improve its distribution capacity 
and efficiency. The work of the Council, 
which is a voluntary group, will be co- 
ordinated with that of Government by 
Under Secretary of Commerce, Alfred 


many years’ experience. 


In announcing the Council, Mr. Wal- 
lace said: “The function of the Council 
will be to stimulate American business to 
utilize every practical means whereby 
America’s ability to distribute and con- 
sume the products of its farms, waters, 
mines and factories can keep abreast of 
America’s enormously increased capacity 
to produce. We must look forward to the 
not too distant day when the present 
seller’s market becomes a buyer’s mar- 
ket. If we are not prepared to meet that 
day it can easily become the Nation’s 
number one problem. It is my sincere 
hope that the National Distribution 
Council, which represents a voluntary, 
joint effort on the part of business and 


Schindler, himself a sales executive of _ 


Government, will contribute greatly to 
implementing the kind of sales, advertis- 
ing and other programs which will keep 
consumption in balance with our in- 
creased production.” 


SALESMEN’S TRAVELING 
EXPENSES 


A marked increase in the proportion 
of salesmen’s traveling expenses to total 
sales from 1944-46 and a growing con- 
cern on the part of management with 
how such expenses can be controlled are 
indicated in a survey by the American 
Management Association. 

The Association’s report, which cov- 
ered 92 companies, showed that though 
transportation, automobile and _ hotel 
room expenses as a proportion of total 
traveling expenses declined from 1940 
to 1946, the portion of expenditures on 
meals and miscellaneous items increased, 
and entertainment expenses climbed 
from little more than 11 per cent of the 
total to almost 14 per cent. 

Of total traveling expenses, the AMA 
report states, about 43 per cent goes to 
transportation including auto travel, 14 
per cent to hotel rooms, 18 per cent for 
meals, 11 per cent to personal items like 
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tips, valet, laundry, telephone and other 
miscellany. The total traveling expenses 
of the average salesman of the compa- 
nies providing data, however, were 
shown as 1.35 per cent of the total sales 
in 1946, compared with 1.58 per cent 
in 1940. 

Many sales managers who replied to 
the questionnaire told the Association 
that control of expenses is required to- 
day to avoid public criticism, ill feelings 
in company divisions where expenses «re 
closely controlled, and because of the 
current squeeze between costs and prices 
and the resumption of full competitior. 

The report suggests further investi a- 
tion and comparison through trade asso- 
ciations and other homogeneous indis- 
trial groups. 

The report noted that while the me‘h- 
ods of control varied greatly from «ne 
industry to another because of sel! ng 
problems peculiar to each industry, he 
four favorite present methods of ev: \u- 
ating traveling expenses were: Comp: ri- 
son with past records of the individ: 1]; 
personal scrutiny by senior executi\°s; 
comparisons with other salesmen; | nd 
with the remembered experience of se- 
nior executives. Other methods incl de 
fixed auditing standards, evaluation of 
the type of customers and territory. 
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and SANITIZING FOOD PLANTS 


*\e very latest in plant sanitation methods taken with permission from a pro- 
oct sponsored by National Canners Association and used for the cur- 
iculum of the special plant sanitation course at the University of California. 


One of the most valuable contributions 
the food-industry sanitarian can make to 
his company is to provide an adequate 
cleaning and sanitizing program for its 
preparation machinery and equipment. 
Such a program, broad in conception and 
detailed in execution, can accomplish the 
following things: 

1. Improve the product by eliminating 
some of the factors that contribute to 
quality deterioration. 

2. Reduce the loss from spoilage caused 
by the “seeding” of the machinery and 
equipment with an objectionable bacterial 
flora that may affect the keeping quality 
of the product. 

3. Promote consumer acceptance of the 
company’s products through the favor- 
able reaction of the casual visitor to a 
sanitary plant. 

4. Improve employee morale by better- 
ing working conditions. 

5. Reduce the possibility of financial 
loss occasioned by seizure of the com- 
pany’s products by state or federal regu- 
latory agencies. 

The sanitarian assigned the task of 
providing his company with a working 
program that will accomplish these pur- 
poses will encounter some of the follow- 
ing difficulties: 


1. Operating schedules so heavy that 
only « limited amount of time can be 
allocated to clean-up. 

2. ages of clean-up personnel usually 
not sulicient to attract qualified workers. 

anitary maintenance disregarded 
in of much of the present-day 
food nt equipment. 


4 ‘equent failure to provide basic 
clea’ equipment. 

idespread misconception of the 
pro role of detergents and sanitizing 


age 'n food-plant maintenance. 

there are no stock answers for 
the ‘oblems and the sanitarian must 
Wo it his own salvation in each situa- 
tics © must remember that there are 
ce) basic principles involved in at- 
tac his problem. 

he must realize that sanitation 
mi in with production, and not pro- 
du with sanitation. However, the 
mi ance of equipment in a clean con- 
dit ; a production problem and should 
be led as such. 
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From 
“A Sanitation Manual 
for Food Industries” 
84 pages, Price $1.00 


Published by 
University of California Press 
Berkeley 4, Calif. 
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Therefore, when operating schedules 
are heavy, especially when perishable 
products are being handled, it is impor- 
tant that the clean-up be accomplished 
with a minimum of interference with 
production. This will call for a care- 
ful study of the problem in order to 
establish an efficient procedure and to 
eliminate lost time and _ unnecessary 
motion. Time studies and job analysis 
may prove helpful. 

Second, the program must be accom- 
plished with the class of personnel that 
is available. High-quality workers will 
not be assigned to this type of work by 
management. It will take time and effort 
on the sanitarian’s part to break down 
this barrier and convince management 
that sanitary maintenance is an im- 
portant field that calls for highly quali- 
fied labor with adequate pay. In the 
meantime, the sanitarian will be forced 
to organize his program around inex- 
perienced and unskilled workers. Faced 
with this problem, he must become a 
teacher. Intelligent instruction will do 
much to overcome this lack of experience 
and skill. 

Third, machinery and equipment of 
insanitary construction usually cannot 
be replaced immediately with ideal equip- 
ment. The sanitarian must consider 
both the financial condition of his com- 
pany and the availability of satisfactory 
replacements. His attack on this prob- 
lem should be directed toward working 
out better cleaning methods for equip- 
ment until it is possible to secure proper 
replacements. 

Fourth, adequate basic clean-up equip- 
ment, such as the proper kinds of brush- 
es, ample water and steam supply, noz- 
zles, etc., must be supplied if the best 
results are to be obtained. The deter- 
mination of the types and amount of 


equipment needed will call for a detailed 
study of the job to be done and the 
adaptability of available equipment to 
the purpose. 

Fifth, the sanitarian must keep in mind 
that cleaning costs money and that it 
is up to him to decide what degree of 
cleanliness is desired at any given point 
in the plant. 

Standards of cleanliness are arbitrary, 
but there are some generally recognized 
degrees of cleanliness. They are: 


1. Physically clean. 
2. Chemically clean. 
3. Bacteriologically clean. 


Physical cleanliness is absolutely neces- 
sary, not only because it is the yard- 
stick by which the sanitarian’s work will 
be appraised, but also because without 
it the other two degrees cannot be 
realized. The criteria for physical clean- 
liness are (1) absence of any visible for- 
eign matter, (2) freedom from water 
spots, and (3) the amount of friction 
presented to fingers dragged over the 
cleaned surface. 

Chemical cleanliness means freedom 
from traces of undesirable chemicals, and 
is judged in a practical way by noting 
whether the quality of the product has 
suffered adversely as a result of con- 
tamination from the equipment in ques- 
tion, or by actual chemical tests for spe- 
cific elements. 


Bacteriological cleanliness implies a 
satisfactory bacteriological condition of 
the entire processing line with respect 
to the number of heat-resistant spoilage 
organisms present, as well as to the num- 
ber and kinds of organisms which reflect 
the general sanitary history of the prod- 
uct. Both kinds of organisms can be 
detected quantitatively by bacteriological 
tests on the object being cleaned, or on 
the food product itself at various stages 
in its preparation. 

Sixth, the right cleaning aids, such as 
the proper detergents and _ sanitizing 
agents, must be provided. The-e can be 
selected only after a careful study of 
the materials on the market. 

The sanitarian, guided by available 
technical knowledge and the exercise of 
common sense, must determine by ex- 
perimentation what detergents and sani- 
tizing agents are best suited to his par- 
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ticular situation. No general rule can 
be given, as conditions vary from factory 
to factory, and what can be used to 
advantage in one situation might prove 
worthless in another. 

An understanding of the properties and 
usefulness of detergents and sanitizing 
agents will enable the sanitarian to bet- 
ter appraise their need and probable 
effectiveness in any situation. 


DETERGENTS 
There are no all-purpose detergents, 
and detergents are not vested with any 
magical powers. Following are some of 
the desirable properties in detergency: 
1. Wetting ability—must wet readily 
the surface to be cleaned. 


2. Emulsifying power—must have pow- 
er of suspending dirt or soil, such as 
grease or oil. 

3. Defloeculation power—must reduce 
the formation of adherent masses of in- 
soluble substances during washing. 

4. Dispersive power—capable of mini- 
mizing film formation and deposition of 
mineral salts and similar substances on 
the surface being cleaned. 

5. Rinsibility—capable of being easily 
removed by rinse water. 

6. Saponifying power. 

In a word, the purpose of a detergent 
is to prepare the dirt or soil for its 
subsequent detachment by mechanical 
action and its final elimination by rins- 
ing. A great deal of cleaning can be 
accomplished by the intelligent use of 
plain hot water and elbow grease. 

The chemicals which have been used 
alone or in combination to give the de- 
sired properties are, in general, (1) al- 
kali and alkaline salts, (2) acids and 
acid salts, and (38) special compounds. 
The following is a brief description of 
the more important detergents, together 
with their properties. 


Alkaline detergents.—Caustic soda is 
probably the cheapest detergent and de- 
pends principally on brute alkalinity for 
its action. It is highly corrosive; it 
hydrolizes proteins and slowly saponifies 
fats. It is a poor wetter and precipi- 
tates calcium and magnesium salts from 
water, leaving a hardness film. In the 
milk industry, 2 or 3 per cent solutions 
have been used for cleaning. 

The silicates are less corrosive, are 
good emulsifiers, good wetters and rins- 
ers. They produce less alkalinity and 
cost more than caustic soda. The sili- 
cates range in alkalinity from a very 
alkaline compound, sodium orthosilicate, 
down to water glass, which is only 
slightly alkaline. The detergent value 
of the silicates depends not only on their 
alkalinity but also on other factors such 
as collodial and dispersive properties, 
and their ability to act as corrosion in- 
hibitors for highly alkaline solutions, 


The metasilicates are of chief interest 
and sometimes may be used alone. 

As a practial example, in a juice-can- 
ning line a 1 per cent solution of caustic 
soda was used for cleaning. It was noted 
that deposition of a film occurred. The 
addition of 0.15 per cent sodium meta- 
silicate prevented the formation of the 
film. It is possible that the entire clean- 
ing could have been accomplished by the 
use of the metasilicate alone. 


The phosphates and carbonates are the 
principal alkaline salts of interest as 
detergents. 

The phosphates comprise a whole series 
of salts existing as different ratios: of 
Na.O to P:.O;. The crystalline trisodium 
orthophosphate known to the trade as 
T.S.P. has been widely used for some 
time as a cleaner in the food industry. 
A 3 per cent solution has been suggested 
for general use. Often, it is used alone 
or in combination with other cleaners. 
It is not only alkaline in reaction, but 
acts as a water softener and emulsifier. 

Sodium hexametaphosphate, known as 
“Calgon,” and sodium tetraphosphate, 
known as “Quadrafos,” are most effective 
as water softeners and possess some dis- 
persive properties. Their chief value is in 
preventing and removing water-hardness 
films when used in proper concentration. 
A final tetrasodium pyrophosphate, 
known as “pyro,” is receiving more at- 
tention as an excellent detergent mate- 
rial. It is a dispersive agent and can 
combat some degree of hardness by 
itself. 


The carbonates such as sodium car- 
bonate, bicarbonate, and_ sesqui - car- 
bonate, which is an equimolecular mix- 
ture of the two, are usually less effective 
than the phosphates. They are all mild 
alkalis. Sodium bicarbonate, known as 
soda ash or sal soda. is used alone for 
many detergent purposes or as a filler 
in combination with other detergent 
materials to lessen their corrosiveness. 
Thus, causticized ash is a mixture of 
sodium carbonate and caustic soda. A 
more effective cleaner might result from 
the combination of caustic soda and 
phosphate. 


Acid detergents.—The inorganic acids 
such as hydrochloric and sulphuric acid 
have little direct use in the food indus- 
try. Combined with some corrosion in- 
hibitors they may be of value in scale 
removal, but their use is not without haz- 
ard to the user and the equipment. 


Organic acids such as gluconic, citric, 
lactic, and propionic acids have limited 
use at the present time because of ex- 
pense and some corrosive action. How- 
ever, gluconic acid has been demonstrated 
to have value in the milk industry in 
removing from equipment the protein 
films and other deposits resulting from 
the continuous use of alkaline detergents. 
This acid may find extensive application 
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in the canning industry, especially w ien 
combined with proper wetting agents ind 
corrosion inhibitors. comme? :ial 
compound of such a nature is ce led 
“Mikro San.” The alternation of «cid 
with alkaline detergents may be a good 
practice. 


Special compounds and surface-ac/ive 
agents.—A large group of new chemivals 
have appeared which represents attempts 
to make compounds possessing good de- 
tergent and wetting properties without 
being affected adversely by water con- 
ditions. They are of three 
types: 

1. Cationic, such as “Emulsept,” “[Hy- 
amon,” “Roceal,” ete. 

2. Anionic, such as ‘Duponal,” “Vel,” 
“Dreft,” “Santomerse,” etc. 

3. Nonionic, such as “Triton,” “Intral,” 
ete. 

The cationics do best cleaning in alka- 
line solution, and the anionics in acid 
solution. The nonionics are less influ- 
enced by changes in pH. The cationic 
and anionic detergents neutralize each 
other and so cannot be used together. 
Certain food residues such as lecithin in 
milk and meat may act as anionic deter- 
gents and neutralize cationic detergents. 
Soap is also antagonistic to cationic de- 
tergents. These surface-active agents 
are used principally as surface tension 
reducers or wetters and as sanitizers. 
They are generally quite effective in low 
concentrations, but are at present too 
expensive for general use. 


Selection of detergent.—If the sanitar- 
ian has a special cleaning problem in 
which the use of a detergent is indi- 
cated, he can experiment with mixtures 
of the known detergent materials to get 
the desired results. Once established, 
the mixture can be purchased on speci- 
fication from the raw-chemical manu- 
facturers. Often it may be better to 
obtain from commercial detergent manu- 
facturers the most suitable proprietary 
mixture, together with the services ren- 
dered by such organization. Should the 
latter course be followed, the sanitarian 
should have on-the-spot demonstrations 
of the suitability of the product offered 
and its method of application. 


Application of detergents.—The ci- 
ency of any detergent is increased by 
the use of the material under press'ire 
and heat. A steam gun with a fin-t: pe 
nozzle has been suggested for use, whe ’e- 
in the steam is atomized with the det»r- 
gent at 65 lb. pressure. The use of 
high-pressure pumps which mix air : 1d 
water has been suggested also. It \ as 
found that air with water at 200 |b. 
pressure was more effective than wa er 
alone at 400 lb. pressure. In closed ¢ ’s- 
tems which are not dismantled the det »r- 
gent should be circulated back and fo th 
a number of times to set up turbule ce 
and increase the time of action. 1 :is 
ean be accomplished by using a sn all 


(Please turn to page 22) 
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Opportunity to establish your Brands is passing—Your name on the 
label can help materially—Take advantage of the breaks, Says— 


“BETTER PROFITS” 


A secretary of a Retail Grocer’s Asso- 
ciation with whom I am well acquainted 
started telling his members several 
months ago that “The Gravy Train has 
passed”. I am not even alluding to the 
Gravy train in this business we all know 
so well but I am reminded forceably 
that as far as many opportunities which 
have presented themselves to us in the 
past are concerned, “The honeymoon is 
over”. I refer first of all to the splendid 
chances we have had to establish our 
own brands, our own factory labels while 
canned foods were scarce. They may 
still be searce but today we read the 
ads of leading distributors of foods at 
retail and we soon realize that those in 
a position to do so are pushing their 
own private labels, factory labels will 
not be nearly as prominent on the shelves 
of supers in the future as they have 
been during the last few years. 


That is, they will not be as prominent 
they have been if we accede meekly to 
the desires of the buyer, especially as 
we go into buyers markets, and agree 
to sell for buyer’s labels. I know, a mat- 


ter of bread and butter presents itself, 
we wiil need the business, we will be 
apt to accept it as offered and allow 
our thought of further popularizing our 


labels to pass to some time in the distant 


- future when we will be in a better posi- 


tion to foree our demands on buyers 
wanting goods. Well, did we do that in 
the pust as far as possible? If we did, 
the present is no time in which to weak- 
en ai! tacitly allow our private label 


buyer. to continue as our competitors 


if wo trying to sell goods in their 


mar! under our own brands. 


THE FOLLY OF IT 


R: silly, is it not? Here we have 
our stment in our plants, we have 
bui! ‘ertain amount of good will over 
the 's during which we have been 
ope: g and maybe are getting a toe 
hole! distribution under our brands. 
Alo: omes a big buyer with ready 
mon ve have goods to sell and we dis- 
pos them for buyers label, never 
rea ’ that every can under a buyer’s 
lab es just so much in establishing 
itse the consciousness of the house- 
wit rehasing it. Allow enough of 
the: be sold and you will have a 
har ne selling your goods especially 
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if you are selling them through inde- 
pendent channels of retail food distri- 
bution without the active support of a 
co-operative advertising group of retail- 
ers. The chains will repeat ad after ad 
attempting to popularizing their brands, 
they may even have and probably will 
have a price advantage over our goods 
offered at retail by an independent gro- 
cer. How do we expect to build sales 
and profits if we allow this to continue 
without at least a half-hearted attempt 
to control the situation? 


THE NAME ON THE LABEL 


As long as the time is approaching 
when buyers will attempt to again have 
their own way with canned foods, why 
not go back to first principles and insist 
as far as possible that as long as we 
supply goods wanted for buyers labels 
at the buyer’s price and of the quality 
demanded that our name appear as 
packers. The solution to the problem is 
in our hands, legislation will not be neces- 
sary, nor possible of procurement, we 
can settle the matter once and for all 
if we insist, as a body of canners that 


' all sales for buyers labels must show 


the identity and location of the canner 
supplying the goods. No more of this 
“Distributed by” business. As far as I 
know, one packer and one alone has 
stood by his guns and insisted in the 
past that his name appear on the label 
as packer of all and sundry goods sent 
out from his factory. Let the industry 
as a whole insist on identification as the 
packer on all goods worthy of bearing 
a factory label and the practice would 
become eighty per cent universal in one 
season’s time. 

It is my firm opinion that “shopping” 
among small canners by large handlers 
of canned fruits and vegetables would 
be controlled very nicely and to the im- 
mense benefit of the canners as a whole. 
It simply stands to reason that if your 
private label buyer receives from you 
an excellent pack of corn, we’ll say, this 
year and finds next year that a glutted 
market will allow him to haggle over 
price, if he has distributed his pur- 
chases from you under a label carrying 
your firm name as packer, he will think 
twice about buying a lower grade of 


merchandise another season from some 
canner who under-bids you. 


IT CAN “BREAK” YOUR WAY 

You may be the smallest canner in 
your section, you may stand in awe of 
your larger competitors, in all truth 
it may seem to you today that you will 
never want to or be able to, market your 
pack under your own label but time 
works wonders in many instances, a 
lucky break, a crop when others have 
less, a better quality than the average, 
and in a few such seasons your repu- 
tation as a quality packer is made. Then 
you feel the pangs of growing pains 
and wish to establish your own label 
and really go places in the business. 
Dispose of your pack under buyers labels 
and be it ever so fine, the time when you 
can easily start developing your own 
business will be long delayed. There is 
every reason why you should start as 
soon as possible in placing your name 
before consumers as a packer of quality 
merchandise and the longer you delay 
in doing this the harder it will be for 
you to get started. 


THERE IS YET TIME 

Yes, you will meet with opposition 
to be sure. You may see orders pass 
to others who are willing to go along 
as they always have, but after all it’s 
your problem, the way toward firm 
establishment of your labels is plain, you 
only need to follow it and persuade others 
to follow as you get interested. The total 
sales and profits of all will increase as 
you do this. Give this method of oper- 
ation a fair trial this season while there 
is still some possibility of shortages 
making your task a little easier than it 
will be in an out and out “Buyer’s” 
market! 

If you hesitate about going it alone 
in such a venture, get the secretary of 
your state canner’s association inter- 
ested and have him vigorously promote 
the idea among the entire membership. 
Let enough tackle the job and it can be 
done. It must start, however, in the 
determination of a single canner not to 
sell his pack unless his name appears 
as the packer on each label, 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


OZARK CANNERS SCHOOL 


The Ozark Canners Association is 
sponsoring a school to train cannery 
workers for the counting of insect frag- 
ments in canned spinach. Cooperating 
with the association is the University of 
Arkansas with Drs. Dwight Isley and 
V. M. Watts of the Department of Ento- 
mology, in charge. Assisting with the 
training will be S. H. Champlin of 
Heekin Can Company Research Depart- 
ment, V. S. Troy of Continental Can 
Company Research Department and M. 
A. Hoy of American Can Company Re- 
search Department. Classes will begin 
on Monday, September 2 continuing 
through September 6 and will be held 
in the laboratory of the College of Agri- 
culture at Fayetteville. 


CANNERY CHANGES HANDS 


Wenatchee Foods, Inc. has bought the 
cannery of Wenatchee Valley Foods, 
Inc. at Wenatchee, Washington. Officers 
of the new firm are: L. J. Hatchett, 
President and Sales Manager; James 
A. Gray, Vice-President; Edna Schroe- 
der, Secretary; and L. W. Niemela, 
Treasurer and Assistant Secretary. Mr. 
Hatchett had been Sales Manager of 
the old firm. 


INCORPORATED 
H. H. Wommack, Lucille Wommack 
and H. L. Day have incorporated the 
D & W Packing Company at Texarkana, 
Texas, with an authorized capital of 
$40,000. 


NEW GRADES FOR CANNED 
PLUMS 

The Department of Agriculture has 
issued a third draft of U. S. Standards 
for Grades for Canned Plums which be- 
came effective August 15. Copies of the 
new grades may be obtained direct from 
the department at Washington 25, D. C. 


IN NEW QUARTERS 
National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers have moved out of the National 
Press Building to 1415 K Street, North- 
west, Washington 5, D. C. 


SETS RECORD 
The Dayton and Pomeroy, Washing- 


ton plants of Blue Mountain Canneries, 
Inc. produced more than a million cases 
of peas, setting a new record for any 
company since commercial pea canning 
was begun in eastern Washington some 
twelve years ago. 


CONGRATULATIONS IN ORDER—The “Grand Old Man” of the canning 
machinery industry has celebrated his eighty-eighth birthday and is still going 
strong! August 12th was the occasion of an informal party for the close associates 
of Stephen M. Ryder, president of Chisholm-Ryder Company of Niagara Falls, New 


York. 


They gathered to congratulate “The Skipper” on another milestone on his 
proclaimed road of “a hundred or bust”. 


Even though Mr. Ryder has been an 


octogenarian for eight years, he still exercises active management of his two plants 
in Niagara Falls, as well as of those in Hanover, Pa., Columbus, Wis., and Seattle, 
Wash. Among those at the celebration were, left to right, seated: Willet K. Hubbs, 
Niagara Falls office; Norman Styles, assistant to the president; Robert A. Sindall of 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore; Mr. Ryder; W. Donald Chisholm, vice-president and 
general manager; John Goffin, purchasing agent; Harry Stansbury of A. K. Robins 
& Co., Baltimore; standing, William Kosoc, Niagara Falls plant superintendent; 
Victor Betts, office manager; Felix Hartwig, chief engineer; Louis Sherwood, manager 
of Niagara Searchlight Division; Clair Maurer, secretary; M. Bradley Norton, adver- 
tising council; William Hughes, Wisconsin manager; George O. Benson, manager 
of Premax Division, and Burton E. Brewer, general sales manager. 
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NFBA BEGINS CAMPAIGN 


With the mailing this week of the 
first promotional letters to more than 
650 Deans and Professors of marketing 
and economics, the National Food Frok. 
ers Association’s education campaign got 
under way to tell the story of the food 
broker to professors in colleges and uni- 
versities all over the country. The first 
letter introduces the professor to the 
food broker and points out how he is 
of such importance to the food industry, 
Included with the letter was a copy of 
“The Food Broker,” a talk given by J, 
O. Crawford, NFBA national chairman 
before a marketing and distribution con- 
ference at Oregon State College. Fea- 
tured in the campaign are booklets, re. 
prints and other educational and teach- 
ing aids, along with an offer to provide 
lectures for those professors who desire 
to have a guest speaker to discuss the 
food broker in industry. 


IN NEW QUARTERS 


C. H. Brill Company, Inc., food prod- 
ucts manufacturers, have moved into a 
new plant at 375 Verona Avenue, New- 
ark 4, New Jersey. 


PICKLE PACKERS DATE 


The fall meeting of the National 
Pickle Packers Association will be held 
at the Bismarck Hotel, Chicago, on Fri- 
day, October 25. Officers and members 
are requested to make their reservation 
direct to the hotel. 


PENDER MOVES 


Albert J. Pender Company, Cincin- 
nati food brokers, have moved into new 
and enlarged quarters in the Dixie Ter- 
minal Building, 4th and Walnut Streets. 
The telephone number remains Park- 
way 5680. The move was necessitated 
due to increased business and an opti- 
mistic view of the food distributive busi- 
ness in the greater Cincinnati area. The 
company is this year celebrating its fif- 
teenth anniversary in the food brokerage 
business and the fortieth year in con- 
tacting the wholesale and retail food 
trade. 


IMPORT CONTROLS REMOVED 


Poultry, poultry products, dried fruits 
and canned crab meat were include: in 
27 commodities removed from import 
control this week by the U. S. Depurt- 
ment of Agriculture. 


FOOD CONSERVATION SURV Y 


The Home Makers Guild has just «om- 
pleted a survey containing informa ion 
on how housewives are cooperating © ith 
the government in its Famine Emerg: cy 
Campaign. Owens-Illinois Glass (m- 
pany, for whom the survey was made, 114s 
compiled the results into a 16-page i. us- 
trated booklet, available without cha ge, 
from the Merchandising Division at [o- 
ledo, Ohio. 
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a Photomicrograph of solder—magnification 400 
a : = diameters. Study of solder under the microscope 
= determines freedom from the inclusion of 
. foreign matter. 
3 4 
| 2 Consider solder. We do. The solder used in fabricating 
a Crown cans is under constant scientific inspection. As a result 
7 it is the best solder to be had. It is strong so that Crown 
. . . 
4 cans may be strong... it is uniform and smooth flowing so 
that the seams of Crown cans may be sound hermetic seals. 
. 
: All of which is a part of Crown personalized service — to 


assure you just the right cans for your particular needs ...a 


good reason for dealing with Crown. 


q THE NATION’S THIRD LARGE SOURCE OF SUPPLY . 
WN CAN COMPANY PHILADELPHIA Baltimore Chicago St. Louis Houston Orlando Fort Wayne Nebraska City 
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CANNED FRUIT CEILINGS 


New Canners’ ceilings announced by 
OPA August 19 mean higher prices for 
the 1946 pack of canned apricots, peach- 
es, pears, plums, fruit cocktail, figs, 
prunes and products made from fresh 
prunes. The new canner ceilings are 
effective August 20, 1946. Retail stores 
may charge the higher prices after re- 
ceipt of their first shipment of canned 
fruits at the higher prices. 

Retail increases will vary on various 
sizes and qualities of the fruits, but ex- 
amples of typical increases on the biggest 
selling items, per No. 2% can, are: two 
cents for fancy unpeeled apricot halves, 
one cent for fancy yellow cling peaches, 
seven cents for fancy Bartlett pears and 
four cents for choice fruit cocktail. 

Most of the increases result from in- 
creased costs of sugar and from increases 
in production costs caused by approved 
basic wage increases that have been given 
pretty generally throughout the canned 
fruit industry. 

Five cents of the pear increase, and 
three cents of the fruit cocktail increase, 
are in partial satisfaction of the section 
of the Emergency Price Control Act 
which provides that maximum prices 
shall return to an industry its current 
costs “plus a reasonable profit.” A sur- 
vey of prices paid by canners of pears 
and fruit cocktail in California indicates 
that an adjustment of prices of these 
products will be required on this basis. 
In order to permit the distribution of 
these commodities, prices are currently 
advanced by an amount not in excess of 
that required. 

OPA explained that canned fruits are 
priced on the basis of each canner’s 1941 
costs plus specified increases in costs 
since then. Canners will continue to fig- 
ure their ceilings on this basis by using 
“increase factors” set out in the new 
order. Full text of the order appears in 
the August 22 issue of the Federal 
Register. 


FISHERMEN’S PRICES RAISED 


An increase of $8 a ton has been 
allowed in the California fishermen’s 
ceiling price for pilchards, the Office of 
Price Administration announced August 
19. At the same time, effective August 
20, 1946, the new ceiling of $30 a ton 
is made applicabie in the neighboring 
states of Oregon and Washington, where 
the pilchard catch has been increasing 
from low wartime levels. 

No change is made in the ceilings for 
canned pilchards. OPA said that if the 
higher prices result in financial hard- 
ship for the canneries, they can apply 
for an adjustment in the ceiling. 

The increase was granted to give the 
California fishermen returns on their 
pilchard catch equivalent to those ex- 
perienced in 1944. Last year’s produc- 
tion was only 75 per cent of the 1944 
volume, and indications are that the 1946 
catch will be similar to the 1945 quan- 
tity. 
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DRIED FRUITS DECONTROLLED 


DRIED FRUITS—AI] dried fruits except 
dried apples have been removed from 
price control, the Office of Price Admin- 
istration announced August 18. 


The action became effective August 19, 
1946, except for dried prunes and raisins. 
Subsidies on dried prunes and raisins 
were discontinued as of 12:01 A.M., July 
28, 1946, and is therefore effective as of 
that date. 


Imported and domestic dried apricots, 
figs, peaches (including nectarines), 
pears and prunes are being exempted 
from price control on the basis that 
supply is more than adequate to meet 
demand. 


Domestic raisins and currants, includ- 
ing zante currants, have been removed 
on the basis that it is inequitable to 
maintain price control over them. The 
fact that controls on table grapes and 
wine have already been removed would 
place these users in a more favorable 
buying position than the dried fruit in- 
dustry. The discontinuance of subsidy 
payments on dried prunes and raisins 
would require OPA to raise ceilings cor- 
respondingly. It is expected that prices 
of dried prunes will be no higher than 
present ceiling prices plus the amount 
of the subsidy heretofore paid on these 
items. Consumer packages of cut dried 
fruits and figs are not expected to be 
raised in price to any appreciable ex- 
tent. 


IMPORTS OF CANADIAN APPLES 


A marketing agreement has_ been 
reached by the Canadian-U. S. Joint 
Committee, providing for the export from 
Canada to the United States of a mil- 
lion bushels of packed apples and two 
million bushels of processing apples, 
with an additional 250 thousand bushels 
for either fresh market or processing at 
the option of the Canadian industry, 
making a possible total export of 3,250,- 
000 bushels to the United States. The 
program was arrived at by the commit- 
tee after a full examination of the 1946 
supply and marketing prospects of the 
two countries. 


PROCESSED CHERRIES 
DECONTROLLED 


Effective August 14 processed cherries, 
including canned, frozen, brined, Mara- 
schino, glace cherries, preserves, jellies 
and fountain fruits made from cherries 
were removed from price control. The 
decontrol measure does not apply to 
processed products that are made by 
blending cherries with other products 
that are still under price control. As 
an instance, such products as canned 
fruit cocktail, apple-cherry jelly, cherry 
flavored syrups and chocolate covered 
cherries are not exempted by the amend- 
ment. OPA earlier this month removed 
ceilings from fresh red sour cherries. 
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NO ALLOCATION OF 
DRIED FRUITS 


The International Emergency !'ood 
Council announced August 19 that, e.'ec- 
tive September 1, 1946, international «llo- 
cation recommendations of all dried fruit 
would be discontinued. The dried fruits 
involved include dates, figs, apples, apri- 
cots, raisins and currants, peaches, pvars 
and prunes. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


OCTOBER 10-12, 1946—Fifteenth An- 
nual Meeting, Florida Canners Associa- 
tion, Sheraton-Plaza Hotel, Daytona 
Beach, Fla. 


OCTOBER 17-19, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Association of Food Chains, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, 


OCTOBER 25, 1946—Fali Meeting, 
National Pickle Packers Association, 
Bismarck Hotel, Chicago, Il. 


NOVEMBER 3-7, 1946—Annual Con- 
vention, Super Market Institute, Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, 


NOVEMBER 11-12, 1946 — Annual 
Convention, Wisconsin Canners Associa- 
tion, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 15, 1946—Fall Meeting, 


Ozark Canners Association, Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 
NOVEMBER 21-22, 1946 — Annual 


. Meeting, Pennsylvania Canners Associa- 


tion, Yorktowne Hotel, York, Pa. 


NOVEMBER 21-22, 1946—Fall Meet- 
ing, Indiana Canners Association, Clay- 
pool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


DECEMBER 4-5, 1946—Fall Meeting, 
Tri-State Packers Association, Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DECEMBER 6-7, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, lowa-Nebraska Canners Association, 


Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

DECEMBER 10-11, 1946 — Annual 
Meeting, Ohio Canners_ Association, 


Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, O)i0. 


JANUARY 12, 1947—Annual Meet ng, 
National Food Brokers Association, \t- 
lantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 19-23, 1947—Annual Cn- 
vention, National Canners Associat on, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


FEBRUARY 6-7, 1946—Thirty-n 1th 
Annual Meeting, Ozark Canners A s0- 
ciation, Colonial Hotel, Springfield, lo. 


MARCH 3-7, 1947—Annual >n- 
tion, National Association of Frc en 
Food Packers, San Francisco, Calif. 


APRIL 10-11, 1946—Spring Meet 1g; 
Tri-State Packers Association, Lord | al- 
timore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 
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Hamilton-Kruse Can Bod 


HAMILTON-KRUSE Can Bodymakers em- 
body every feature for continuous high speed 
production. As in the No. 301 Bodymaker 
illustrated, each body operation is performed 
with smooth dispatch on proven units suc- 
cessful in numerous production installations. 


FEATURES OF THE No. 301 BODYMAKER 
High Vacuum Feed 

Body Blank Flexer 

Doubles Ejector 

Driven Roll Fluxing For Two Hooks 

Blank Squared With Horn At Forming Station 


Solder Attachment Answers Every Require- 
ment For Good Can Making—Inside or 
Outside Soldering. 


SUBSIDIARIES: 
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THE CONDITION CROPS 


CORN 


MONROVIA, MD., Aug. 16—Corn: Early 
corn very poor; late corn had good pros- 
pects of coming through in normal con- 
dition. 


PERRYMAN, MD., Aug. 19—Corn: Acre- 
age about the same. First few fields 
which had a poor stand, had a yield of 
1% tons. We think from now on it will 
average about 24% tons per acre. We 
have sufficient amount of labor and 
everything else working fine. 


ADELL, WIS., Aug. 15—Sweet Corn: 
Normal acreage. Yield will be low, espe- 
cially on early fields because of lack of 
normal rainfall. Had 0.83 inches of rain 
last evening which should help late corn 
but our season to date has been the 
driest that it has been for many years. 


MAYVILLE, WIS., Aug. 17—Corn: Crop 
suffered from drought. What looked like 
an excellent crop about a month ago will 
probably be reduced to 60 per cent. Rain 
last night will greatly benefit about half 
of the acreage. 


TOMATOES 


ELWOOD, IND., Aug. 14—Tomatoes: 
Usual acreage planted. Crops about 
normal, however some blight showing up. 
Prospective yield about 75 per cent nor- 
mal. 


MIDDLETOWN, IND., Aug. 17—Tomatoes: 
523 acres; about 100 more than last year. 
Prospects about 6 tons per acre; about 
normal. 


NEWARK, MD., Aug. 19—Tomatoes: 
Acreage 60 per cent of normal; crop 60 
per cent of normal. 


LYNCHBURG, OHIO, Aug. 20—Tomatoes: 
Acreage is 80 per cent of normal due to 


very wet May. Yield will be about nor- 
mal per acre but some fields are affected 
by blight which will cut production 


somewhat. Quality average or some- 
what higher. Pack just now getting 
under way. 


CHINCOTEAGUE, VA., Aug. 19—Toma- 
toes: Crop one-third normal. Acreage 
100 per cent. Reduction in yield due to 
height. Season will end in this section 
August 25; two weeks earlier than usual. 
Pack will be about 50 per cent of normal. 


CHRISTIANSBURG, VA., Aug. 12—Toma- 
toes: Not over 25 per cent due to blight; 
acreage contracted was above normal 
average. 


MONTROSS, VA., Aug. 19—Tomatoes: 
There will be an average crop for can- 
ning. 


IRONTO, VA., Aug. 20—Tomatoes: Not 
operating this year due to bad crops. 


ROCKY MOUNT, VA., Aug. 20—Tomatoes: 
Our yield will be less than 25 per cent 
of any normal yield, which we believe 
is due to drv \veather and blight. 


OTHER ITEMS 


NORTH CENTRAL WISCONSIN, Aug. 15— 
Snap Beans: Weather through North 
Central Wisconsin has been quite dry. 
There have been some rains but not 
enough to produce a big crop of beans. 
All our canners are packing about half 
as much as last year at this time. Can- 
ners hereabout are paying from 7c to 
lle per pound for beans. It all came 
about because one canner childishly bid 
the price up on his neighbor. The neigh- 
bor retaliated and the war goes merrily 
on. Silly, isn’t it? 


ALBERS IN NEW POST 

William H. Albers, prominent Ohio 
super market chain operator, has been 
named chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the newly-organized Sperti Foods 
Corp., wholly-owned subsidiary of Sperti, 
Inc., Cincinnati. The new company, 
which will maintain headquarters in Ho- 
boken, N. J., and which is headed by 
Henry S. Parker, takes over the food 
and food machinery operations of the 
Sperti organization, including Sperti 
Citrus, Inc., of Orlando, Fla., processors 
of frozen citrus concentrates. 


HEADS BROKER GROUP 


A. C. Common of Common & Co. has 
been elected president of the Jackson- 
ville, Fla., Wholesale Food Brokers’ As- 
sociation for the coming year. 
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NEW OKLAHOMA FIRM 
George W. Lents is the owner of a new 
firm at Lawton, Oklahoma, that expects 
to begin operations about October 15. 
Products will include canned chili con 
carne, chili with beans, pork and beans 
and Mexican style beans. 


WHOLESALERS TO MEET 
Missouri Valley Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association will hold its fall meeting in 
Kansas City, Mo., October 2 and 3, M. A. 
Christopher, executive vice-president, an- 
nounced this week. 


GET G-F ACCOUNT 
Goebel-Pratt Co., Portland, Ore., have 
been named sales representatives in that 
territory for the bulk sales division of 
General Foods Sales Co., Inc. 
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JOINS BASIC FOOD 
MATERIALS, INC. 


Dan L. Gruber has recently joined the 
sales organization of Basic Food Mate- 
rials, Ine., Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Gruber 


DAN. L. GRUBER 


will cover the Chicago, Wisconsin, Mich- 
igan territory. He was formerly with 
Rath Packing Company as_ salesman. 
Prior to joining Rath he served in the 
production and sales departments of 
Cudahy Bros. Company. 


VISITING COAST 


Robert E. Dannemiller, associated with 
nis father, R. J. Dannemiller, in the food 
brokerage business in Washington, D. C., 
is on a trip to the West Coast, contacting 
principals in California packing areas. 


LANG APPOINTS BROKER No. 5 


Cc. C. Lang & Son of Baltimore and 
Fremont, Mich., has appointed H. Sea- 
strand Co. brokers in the New York mar- 
ket for its complete line of pickles in 
glass. 


ENTERS CANNING FIELD 


Harold Murdock Morton, originato: of 
the Murdock method in boning chicxen 
for canning, this week announced ‘or- 
mation of Murdock Foods, Inc., of Lo iis- 
ville, to can boned chicken and tu: xey 
products. The company will pack ui der 
the “Murdock Foods” and “Ban: uet 
Brand” labels. 


HUNT APPOINTS McGINNI- 

William, H. McGinnis, with 20 years 
of service in the Sales Department, 1as 
been appointed Assistant Sales Man:.zer 
of Hunt Foods, Inc., with headquar ers 
at the company’s General Sales 0 ‘ce 
at Fullerton, California. 
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| from a single plant in 1929 : 
oil to canners acreage in 1932 coe 
| 
“a Alah has consistently performed for 13 years. It is 4 
a 100 per cent wilt resistant, pure-line Alaska, in- 
troduced by Washburn’s and one of the first offered 
the canning trade. 
More Alaskas are packed than any other single 
‘ variety. Alaskas are the backbone of the canned pea 
‘ ™ pack from the standpoint of volume of acceptable 
= quality peas. 
“is is the thirty-fourth of a series of advertisements Outstanding performance 
wing ty aun by Washburn’s is obtained 
not by chance but by plan 


WASHBU 


WASHBURN-WILSON SEED co. | 
Breeders and Growers Of Se MOSCow, IDAHO 


| 
d Peas and Beans 


Se 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Canners Busy—Labor Situation Easier Than 

Earlier Thought Possible—Crop Conditions 

Varied But Mainly Good—The Packs Pro- 

gressing—The Money Will Be in Canned 
Tomatoes 


AT WoRK—Generally speaking, canners 
of the staple crops in most sections of 
the country are busy, with prospects 
varying from very poor to very good, 
and the only labor reference says that 
they have plenty. And you may not be 
far wrong if you take “silence as con- 
sent,” on that question, in other regions. 
The labor situation is better than at first 
feared it might be, and it seems to be 
getting better as time goes on. The 
present going wages paid in the can- 
neries have changed the entire picture, 
as might have been expected. For years 
the canners got away with very low 
wages in almost every section, but the 
war changed that and now they are pay- 
ing more than double what they used 
to pay then, and in cases ten times as 
much. That of course, is going back 
very far but at the time of NRA there 
were some very low wages in the list, 
and still more swearing that they could 
not pay better wages and get by. They 
had to face that and they have, and are 
now getting the prices that will cover 
such items. You can’t expect to get first 
grade labor at “tramp” wages. And your 
ceilings permit you to work out the dif- 
ference, but of course you must show 
that you are paying the higher wages 
to earn the higher prices. 


crRops—A wide diversity of crop con- 
ditions seems to exist in the country. For 
instance, down in the southwestern cor- 
ner of Virginia one correspondent reports 
abandoning canning this season because 
the crop is so badly injured, and of 
course, he is speaking of tomatoes. In 
fact, Virginia seems to be rather hard 
hit with poor crop conditions, blight, 
etc., but that State is not without its 
canner who has no complaint to make 
on this score. 


The season is very young yet, and on 
the whole the weather has been acting 
fairly well; some regions suffering from 
insufficient rain, as for instance Wiscon- 
sin has been plagued nearly all season, 
and some special sections getting de- 
cidedly too much, even deluges and floods. 
It’s a big country and that is not to be 
surprised at, but taking the whole out- 
look, here at the opening of the heavy 
staple canning season, things look quite 
promising. 

The market and even the canners 
seemed to be surprised at the outcome 
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of the apricot pack which it is seen now 
is setting a record. One would have 
thought that these experienced fruit 
growers and handlers would have fore- 
seen that, and in face of the holding off 
of the dryers and the freezers because 
of heavy carryovers in their lines. Once 
again the faithful can comes to the rescue 
of the growers and of the average con- 
sumers. 


There is a further consideration due 
such a situation: there is too much free 
money to expect dried fruits to con- 
tinue the old time pace, good foods that 
they are, but which usually sold at a 
low price. Now the public does not 
mind paying the price which the canned 
item demands. But it was only this 
week that we discussed with a market 
trader the mistake being made in naming 
too high prices on some canned fruits, 
saying very truly and sensibly, that peo- 
ple will just not pay 65c for a can of 
peaches, for instance. And despite all 
labor and cost considerations there is no 
good reason why any such prices are 
asked. More and more of the trade are 
beginning to learn that there is a point 
beyond which the patient consumer will 
not pay the price. 

We have had an example of that right 
near here. Anne Arundel County, south 
of Baltimore City and its great garden 
spot, has always been famous for the 
quality of its cantaloupes (and we have 
never seen them as uniformly good as 
they are this season, owing to the 
drought the growers contend) but when 
they tried to open the new season with 
prices of 75c per fruit, the cantaloupes 
were just left with them. Now they 
are more than double what they used 
to bring years ago at the farms, but 
they are less than half what was first 
asked. You get the proper idea of this 
when we say that cantaloupes which 
formerly sold at 25¢ to 35c¢ per 5/8s 
basket, containing five to six melons, are 
now priced at that much per melon. And 
not many people, even summer visitors, 
are paying as much per melon as they 
used to pay per basket. But they are 
expensive wherever they may come from, 
Eastern Shore or otherwise, and yet they 
sell. 


What has all this to do with canned 
foods prices? With the scarcity—con- 
siderable though not as bad as _ pic- 
tured in the daily papers—of labor to 
pick the tomato crops, the canners and 
their growers are being put to it. Dur- 
ing the war these same growers pitched 
in manfully to supply the needed food 
for the fighting boys, and they did a 
bang-up job; now a great many of those 
boys are drifting back to the farms and 
the growers are being relieved. But 
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they did it before, and now at the high 
prices they will do it again. 

There has been considerable troubie 
with tomato blight, but as we seem to 
have had a full supply of rain already, 
we may be in for a long, dry spell, and 
in that event, since the tomato acreage 
is out, we expect to see bumper crops 
of good tomatoes, and we hope they will 
go mainly into canned tomatoes. As we 
have so often said before, the money 
will be in canned tomatoes, rather than 
in tomato products. 

Our crop reports this week give you 
a good insight into crop conditions over 
a wide area. Study them and keep in- 
formed on conditions, and incidentally, 
send us your crop report on your con- 
ditions, for you cannot affect the market 
adversely by telling the industry of your 
good luck. In fact, you can help your- 
self, because the buyers are watching 
where chances are to get more canned 
foods, and they will follow up where 
crops are promising. 

The new prices promised on Tuesday 
evening of this week did not pertain to 
producer or canner prices, but entirely 


to retail prices, and even as such were 


not too informing. Further informa- 
tion is promised, but not many canners, 
we believe, are worried about new prices. 
As a rule they are pretty well pleased 
with what they have. No sane canner 
wants to see prices that will stop the 
public from buying freely. But if their 
prices are restricted, or held to present 
levels, they want to see retail prices in 
conformity, 7. e., not allow the retailer, of 
any kind, to run wild with the goods they 
have sold at a reasonable price. There 
is more of this than you might thin, 
unless you have been visiting the marke.s 
and noting what is going on. And thit 
you ought to do, for your own plo- 
tection. 

But for the time being keep busy ov r 
your kettles, seeing that all cans are t\e 
sort that you can well be proud of, a | 
none allowed to get through that w |! 
not prove good advertising for canr d 
foods. Now is the time to do this. Wh. n 
your packs have been made it will oe 
too late. You can do no more importa ‘|, 
or better profit-making, thing now th on 
this careful watching of every can as t 
goes through your plant. Make eve y 
one an active salesman for other ci is 
to follow. If you do this, as Bet 
Profit says, you will see your pro ‘s 
grow and your business with them. 
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AYARS Latest 10 Station 
New Perfection 


PEA, BEAN & 
CORN FILLER 


Ilas TWO separate Briners over funnels, dis- 
pensing HALF of the brine BEFORE the 
peas and the BALANCE on top of the peas. 


Having TEN Pockets, the brine has ample 
time to soak in the peas before leaving the 
funnels. This materially increases speed. 


New Design for High Speed. 


Large Revolving Hopper. 


We also make a 5 pocket Pea and Bean Filler. 


ALLKINDS 


= ACRAPHED 


PIEDMONT LABEL CO. INC 


LITHOCRAPHERS 


BEDFORD VIRCINIA 
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ADJUSTMENT- 


ADJUSTMENT 


REVOLVING HOPPER 


FOR FILLING: 
PEAS, BAKED BEANS, 
LIMA BEANS, 
RED KIDNEY BEANS, 
WHOLE GRAIN CORN, 
HOMINY, 
DICED BEETS, 
DICED CARROTS, Etc. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY, Salem, New Jersey 


The Double “‘S’” W. G. Corn . 


CLEANER ana WASHER 


Three machines in one-doing a better 
job than you ever dreamed could be 
done 


Let us tell you about it 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Trade Awaiting New Prices on Fruits— 
Buyers Seeking Top Grade All Items—Fresh 
Shippers Getting Tomatoes Under Price 
Set-Up—Volume Increasing in Peas and 
Corn—Salmon Pack Threatens New Low— 
Cherries Moving—Other Fruits 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, August 23, 1946. 


THE SITUATION—Industry interest this 
week centered principally in the an- 
nouncement by OPA of a pricing for- 
mula for new pack canned fruits, with 
the trade waiting for individual canners 
to announce their ceilings on the new 
basis, which reflects higher labor and 
sugar costs. Reflecting general uncer- 
tainty over OPA’s policy on liberalizing 
ceilings further, canners of other prod- 
ucts have not been free sellers in the 
week’s market, and distributors likewise 
are busily engaged in getting their own 
ceiling situation adjusted. 


THE OUTLOOK — Buyers remain dis- 
tinctly “bullish” on top grade canned 
foods of all descriptions, and are using 
all of their wiles to induce canners to 
make additional commitments from the 
new packs. Inventories, in general, have 
not yet been sufficiently rehabilitated to 
insure distributors normal working mar- 
gins, and the emphasis will continue to 
be on’ additional coverage of short items. 
Notwithstanding heavy pack totals this 
season, it is becoming apparent that the 
supply situation will be satisfactory only 
insofar as the lower and intermediate 
grades are concerned, and this situation 
is giving the private label specialists 
much cause for concern. 


TOMATOES—With the return under 
ceiling levels inadequate to permit can- 
ners to compete for stock with fresh 
shippers, the tomato pack in the South 
is running behind anticipated levels, and 
some apprehension on this score is also 
evident in reports from the Midwest. 
Unless OPA develops a more realistic 
pricing policy on tomatoes, many in the 
trade fear that no important relief for 
the over-all shortage position on this 
vegetable can be looked for this year. 
Demand for puree continues strong, and 
buyers are also making additional com- 
mitments on juice. 


PEAS—Volume in standards and extra 
standards is increasing, and while the 
trade would like to purchase additional 
supplies of fancies, offerings are not 
being made. 


CORN—Trade interest is turning to the 
new corn pack outlook, with a good vol- 
ume of business already booked. Crop 
reports generally continue favorable and 
buyers are hopeful that the pack will 
include a good percentage of top grades. 
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SALMON—Some improvement in Alaska 
packing operations is reported, with pro- 
duction up to August 10 reported at 
2,375,751 cases. This is still 881,899 
cases below the pack to a comparable 
date a year ago, however. When it is 
remembered that the 1945 pack was the 
smallest in 18 years, it is evident that 
late operations will have to show a sub- 
stantial spurt if this season’s yield is 
not to set a new low. Meanwhile, can- 
ners are pressing for increased ceilings, 
and there is also considerable unrest 
over continuation of the government set- 
aside on all grades except chums. Diver- 
sion of a substantial part of this season’s 
pack to the U.K. is cause for critical 
comment in some industry quarters, 
where it is held that domestic market 
needs should get priority—at least, inso- 
far as the top grades are concerned. 


OTHER FISH—Maine canners are with- 
holding sardine offerings, and now indi- 
cate that nothing less than a $2 boost 
in ceilings will adequately take care of 
increased production costs. Importers 
are offering new pack Cuban rock lob- 
ster at $27.50 per case of 48 halves, ex 
warehouse New York. Gulf canners have 
finished their run on crabmeat, and lim- 
ited unsold stocks are being quoted this 
week at $6.20 for claw, $7.50 for white, 
and $8.50 for lumps, all per dozen for 
6% ounce tins, delivered east of the 
Mississippi. Demand for tuna continues 
heavy, but offerings are extremely lim- 
ited, with canners waiting OPA action 
on upward ceiling adjustments to re- 
flect higher fish costs. 


RSP CHERRIES—Cherry packers are now 
moving out deliveries of new pack, fol- 
lowing recent decontrol on this product. 
Notwithstanding the relatively high 
prices at which business was done this 
year, $3.60 and upwards for 2s and $18 
and upwards for 10s, distributors expect 
a ready sale for the fruit. 


APRICOTS—Pack totals are not yet 
available, but reports indicate a possible 
new record. The pack is not grading 
up any too well, however, due both to 
the fact that the fruit ran mainly to 
small sizes this year, and canner difficul- 
ty in getting sufficient sugar for heavy 
syrup packs. Production of whole un- 
peeled ’cots has been very heavy. 


PEACHES—Canners are now running 
heavily on peaches, and here again re- 
ports on probable grading results of the 
pack are disturbing. Many canners re- 
portedly used up more of their sugar 
allocations than had been anticipated in 
making their apricot pack, and hence 
will not be able to turn out as much 
heavy syrup peach production as they 
had expected. Here, also, the fruit is 
reportedly running to smaller sizes, 
which will make for a heavier than usual 
percentage of standards and extra stan- 
dards. 
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OTHER FRUITS—Distributors are seekir 
to make further bookings on new pac < 
Royal Anne cherries and pears, but ca: - 
ners generally are remaining out of the 
market for the time being. Hawaiian 
pineapple is moving to the mainland in 
heavy volume, and canners are planning 
an intensified promotional campaign for 
both pineapple and juice, to get under 
way next month. Favorable reports on 
the apple crop have led to expectations 
of more satisfactory production of can- 
ned apple sauce this season. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


The Fruit Record—More Apricots Canned— 
Good Crop of Figs-—Olive Crop Spotty— 
Smaller Bartlett Pear Crop—Plums Larger, 
Prunes Smaller—Oid Crop Dry Beans Gone, 
Unwilling to Make Future Commitments— 
Pineapple Pack Promises to Equal Last 
Year’s—Heavy Demand For All Fruits— 
Apricots Good—Big Peach Pack in Sight 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, August 23, 1946. 


CROPS FAVORABLE—The monthly report 
of the California Crop Reporting service 
indicates that fruit and nut crops in this 
State fared well in July, despite excep- 
tionally hot weather in some places. The 
prospective production of apples shows 
a gain over former estimates and is now 
placed at 7,452,000 bushels, or about 


‘three million bushels less than in 1945. 


Harvesting of apricots was mostly com- 
pleted by August 1, with an estimated 
production of 298,000 tons. A larger 
percentage of the crop was canned than 
usual. Figs are producing a good crop 
and the output promises about 88 per 
cent of a full crop. Grapes are in good 
condition and a harvest of 2,606,000 tons 
is forecast, or only slightly less than the 
record harvest of 1945. The olive crop 
is very spotty and only a slight gain 
over last year’s very light crop is ex- 
pected. Last year’s crop amounted to 
but about 28,000 tons, compared with 
57,000 tons in 1942 and 1943. Forecasts 
are for a crop of 511,000 tons of cling 
peaches and 305,000 tons of freestones. 
Bartlett pears promise a production of 
229,000 tons, compared with 295,000 tors 
in 1945, with other varieties 35,000 tons, 
against 46,000 tons last year. Cannes 
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Export-Import 
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4uailatle Now! 
HAMILTON 
STAINLESS STEEL a 
SSTEAM JACKETED 
KETTLES 
i This standard kettle is i 
complete with iron 
stand, brass safety : 
valve and a 2" brass | 
quick opening draw off 3 
valve. Also included is = 
a double motion stain- 
less steel agitator with a 
H.P. gearhead mo- 
tor. The kettle is pro- 
vided with a 2-piece nished from I!/," to 6" 
lift off stainless steel diameter. Standard kettles 
cover, polished both in- are built for 90 Ibs. work- 
side and out. Capacity ing pressure. Also fabri- 
30 gal. up to 500 gal. cated in copper (plain or 
Outlets can be fur- tinned interior). 
COPPER ABD BRASS WORKS 
HAMILTON 
Their use means a larger profit for the can- 
ner because they thresh peas more efficient- 
ly and permit the packer to get a pack of 
better quality. 
Our entire organization specializes in the ‘i 
manufacture and service of Hulling Ma- 2 
chinery for the threshing of Green Peas, ; : 
Lima Beans and similar products. We do = 
not make any other class of Machinery to a 
divide our efforts. All of our efforts are : 
devoted to serving the Canning and Freezing 
Industries. 


MACHINE CO. 
Green Pea Hulling 


Established 1880 Incorporated 1924 
KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 
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are preparing to handle more Hardys 
than formerly. The plum crop, estimated 
at 95,000 tons, is larger than last year. 
Prunes are proving a slightly smaller 
crop than in 1945. 


DRY BEANS—The dry bean market con- 
tinues inactive, but dealers, canners and 
exporters are anxious to make large pur- 
chases. All interests seem out of old 
crop beans and are unwilling to make 
future commitments until conditions be- 
come more settled. Growing conditions 
have been satisfactory in the principal 
producing areas. Stocks in California 
warehouses amounted to but 103,732 bags 
on August 1, or the smallest since 1929. 


PINEAPPLE—The Hawaiian pineapple 
pack is proving about the same as that 
of last year, according to reports from 
the Islands, with a demand that cannot 
be satisfied in full. Allotments are being 
made as in recent years and those of 
some packers show marked increases over 
former base periods. One of the largest 
concerns is making a 280 per cent de- 
livery on pineapple and a 110 per cent 
delivery on juice, dividing deliveries into 
three periods, spot, fall and early spring. 
An interesting demand has developed for 
fruit and juice in the No. 10 size but 
canners, especially those having featured 
brands, prefer to put up a substantial 
part of their packs in consumer sizes. 


FRUITS—There is a very heavy demand 
for canned fruits of all kinds, but few 
sales can be made at definite prices, owing 
to the prevailing uncertainty of control, 
decontrol, and the like. Some canners 
have been placing goods in the ware- 
houses of buyers under the Bailee Plan, 
thus retaining legal ownership but mak- 
ing the merchandise available for sale 
by distributors as soon as prices can 
be named. But for this plan, and others 
of a similar nature, cannery warehouses 
would be bulging by this time and some 
buyers might not be able to have de- 
liveries within sixty days. Many buyers 
are now in the local market from all 
parts of the country, anxious to place 
additional orders, but little business is 
passing. 

APRICOTS—The trade is still somewhat 
flabbergasted over the size of the apri- 
cot pack and while it is believed that 
it will be absorbed without difficulty, it 
is noted that buyers are a bit more 
concerned over quality than during the 
war years. The small size of much of 
the fruit this year is causing some con- 
cern, particularly as to the future of 
such items as whole unpeeled. Samples 
of No. 2% Fancy have been cut which 
contain as many as 23 whole apricots, 
while as many as 28 have been found in 
a can labeled “Choice”. Some canners 
of featured brands whose limit was for- 
merly 16 apricots in a can of this size, 
got up to 18. Of course, size is not the 
whole story, but it does appeal to the 
consumer. 


PEACHES—The harvesting and canning 
of peaches is coming along in good shape, 
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with predictions being made of a record 
pack of about 15,000,000 cases. There 
will easily be enough No. 1 fruit to make 
a pack of 16,000,000 cases, but few be- 
lieve this figure can be reached, owing 
to lack of labor and scarcity of cans and 
other supplies. 


TOMATOES—The canning of tomatoes in 
the San Joaquin and Sacramento Valley 
areas has been under way for some time, 
but is just commencing in the area 
around San Francisco Bay where most 
of the “whole” tomatoes are canned. Crop 
conditions are reported as excellent, with 
a minimum of blight or insect infesta- 
tion. As in recent years a large part 
of the pack will be in the form of tomato 
products. 


FIsH—There is little market activity 
in Pacific Coast canned fish, other than 
that in tuna, which is canned the year 
around. Present indications point to a 
record pack of about five million cases of 
tuna, the output for the first five months 
of the year having been 1,242,485 cases, 
with the heaviest months ahead. Pre- 
liminary estimates place the July pack 
at almost 700,000 cases. The salmon 
pack in Alaska, where 99 plants have 
been in operation, rose to 2,375,751 cases 
to August 10th, but was still about a 
million cases short of last year’s pack 
to a corresponding date. The most in- 
crease of late has been in the output 
of pinks. The canning of sardines is 
getting under way at Monterey this 
week, fishermen having been granted an 
increase in price to $30 a ton. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Strikes Tie Up Shrimp Canneries—Alabama 
Shrimpers Settle for Last Year’s Prices— 
The Situation in Mississippi 


By “Bayou” 
Mobile, Ala., August 21, 1946. 


OPEN SEASON—The fall shrimp season 
legally opened in Alabama and Missis- 
sippi on August 12 and the fishermen 
are now allowed to use their trawls 
(nets) in the bays, channels, lakes and 
rivers of these two states, which was 
prohibited during the closed season. 


STRIKES—However, very little has been 
accomplished in Alabama and Mississippi 
since the season opened, because the 
shrimp boats have been tied up by a 
strike of the shrimpers. 

Announcement of the end of the Ala- 
bama strike was made by Walter Bos- 
arge, president of the Mobile Bay Sea- 
food Union, who declared on August 17 
that an agreement was reached during a 
conference between union representa- 
tives and shrimp buyers Friday night, 
August 16. 

Bosarge said top price per 210-pound 
barrel of the Gulf shellfish agreed upon 
at the conference was $45, the same price 
given fishermen last season for 21 to 30 
count shrimp per pound, For smaller 
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grade shrimp the price agreement spec i- 
fied $25 and $35 per barrel as was d>- 
manded by the union. 

Approximately 800 fishermen in 3:0 
vessels from Bayou La Batre, Code, 
Bon Secour, Alabama Port, Dauphin 
Island, Dog River, Fowl River and Mo- 
bile were involved in the dispute which 
began when canning plants and other 
shrimp buyers announced at the opening 
of season that they would offer from 
$22 to $30 per barrel for catches deliv- 
ered to them in ports of the Mobile area, 


MISSISSIPPI—Reports from Biloxi, Mis- 
sissippi says that the strike is only partly 
settled in that state. 

Most of Biloxi’s 400-boat shrimping 
fieet was tied up at the docks up to the 
first of last week. 

Reginald Sewell, spokesman for the 
packers, said the packers cannot nego- 
tiate with the union of shrimpers’ terms 
as “we must be able to compete in the 
same markets with Louisiana packers 
who pay a considerably lower scale”. 
Sewell said shrimpers are asking $30 and 
$40 a barrel for the same grade shrimp 
Louisiana shrimpers sell for $17 and 
$20. 

Seven Mississippi coast seafood can- 
neries are paying the union scale of 
prices for shrimp, but at least 25 others 
were still idle Monday, August 19, pend- 
ing a price agreement between packers 
and fishermen. 


Fishermen are asking $15 and $20 
more than most of the packers will agree 
to pay, it was said. 

Reports from the Mississippi coast are 
that The Braun Canning Co. of Biloxi, 
Miss. was the first local plant to meet 
the fishermen’s scale and four plants at 
Pass Christian and two at Gulfport were 
working. 

At Pascagoula, where there are about 
75 boats, there was a stoppage of shrimp 
activities during the week and notice 
was given that plants had been closed 
pending a new scale of prices with the 
union or other developments. 

It is obvious from the above that un- 
less canners are able to get shrimp from 
the fishermen at a lower price than that 
paid the fishermen at the close of last 
season, the price of canned shrimp will 
have to remain the same as it was at 
the close of last season. 

How much canned shrimp can be sold 
at this high price is problematic. T.¢ 
market in its present bare condition my 
readily absorb the limited offerings frcm 
the few canneries now in operation, | it 
whether it can do so when all the c:.1- 
neries get to operating full time ti it 
is another question. At any rate, it is 
a gamble any way you take it, beca: se 
if you don’t produce the stuff, you ¢ r- 
tainly will not have it to sell and ° 1e 
market has been and is still absorb \g 
large quantities of high price merch 1- 
dise. 

No report of any shrimpers’ strike 'n 
Louisiana and the canneries of that st ce 
received 7,906 barrels of shrimp 1st 
week. 
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‘VEST COAST NOTES 


| STIRING—R. M. Barthold, chairman 
of the board of the California Packing 
Co poration, San Francisco, Calif., is re- 
tir ng and the office is being discontinued. 
Tr asurer H. L. Jones has retired and 
W: liam H. Carr, who has been comptrol- 
ler has been elected to that post, with 
W. T. McGillivary made comptroller and 
assistant treasurer. Alfred W. Eames 
ha. been re-elected president. 


EXPANSION—S. & W. Fine Foods, Inc., 
San Francisco, Calif., has plans under 
way for a program of plant and ware- 
house facilities to represent an invest- 
ment of more than $2,000,000. Stock- 
holders recently authorized issuance of 
100,000 shares of a new preferred stock. 


ENTERS NEW YORK—Hunt Foods, Inc., 
Los Angeles, Calif., has announced the 
opening of an Eastern sales division at 
New York, and a Southeastern division 
at Atlanta, Ga. in preparation for an 
national sales and advertising campaign 
to be launched shortly. John W. Horn- 
burg has been named sales manager for 
the New York division and Howard A. 
Flynn has been made Southeastern man- 
ager. Lawrence J. Campodonico has 
been made assistant general sales man- 
ager of the company, while Ambrose E. 
Stevens has been made Western division 
sales manager. 


NEW CANNING FIRM—The Vernon Can- 
ning Co. has been incorporated at Los 
Angeles, Calif. with a capital stock of 
$1,000,000, by James Wolf and Gwen 
Kalom. 


NEW EQUIPMENT COMPANY—The Veg 
Fruit Equipment Co. has been incor- 
porated at San Francisco, Calif., with a 
capital of $50,000, by Tillie Weisberg, 
740 W. Willow Ave., Stockton, Calif.; 
William A. Kingsbury, Oakland, Calif., 
and Lynford E. Vaughn, Modesto, Calif. 
Miss Weisberg heads Flotill Products, a 
large canning company of Stockton. 


BETTER SALES—The Hawaiian Pine- 
apple Company, Ltd., Honolulu, T. H. 
reports a net profit of $2,366,886 for the 
fiscal year ended May 31, after Federal 
and Territorial income taxes. This net 
is equivalent to $1.77 a share, and com- 
pares with $2,507,646, or $1.88 a share 
the previous year. Net sales for the 
year totaled $28,239,192, compared with 
$30,764,799 the year before. Sales to 
the Government amounted to but 22.8 
per cent of the total, contrasted with 
67.5 per cent the year before. Large 
sums are being expended on a mechaniza- 
tion program on plantations, as well as 
on improved plant equipment. Facilities 
have been installed for the recovery of 
natural sugar from non-potable pine- 
apple juice and as much as 4,000 tons 
a year may be recovered. 


1234 W. Kinzie Street, 


FOR RENT or SALE 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT 


for housing extra labor 


COTS +« DOUBLE-DECK BUNKS 
MATTRESSES «+ BLANKETS 


INTERSTATE BEDDING COMPANY | ~ 


Phone: Chesapeake 4660 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


LINENS 


The Langsenkamp 

ine is complete 
for tomato pro- 
ducts and pump- 
kin, and for the 


fruits and vegetables. 


products made from many other 


Furnished complete with controls. 


TO PACK IN GLASS—The Golden Gate 
Products Company, Berkeley, Calif., of 
which John Jacobs is manager, has com- 
pleted the construction of a cannery ad- 
joining its plant for packing foods in 
glass, and is handling berries, fruits and 
tomatoes. 


EMERITUS—William Nauns Ricks has 
been placed on the retired list of the 
California Packing Corporation, San 
Francisco, Calif., after serving this con- 
cern for more than 40 years. For most 
of this period Mr. Ricks manned the 
information desk and his wide knowledge 
of the firm’s business and its personnel 
did much to smooth the way for visitors. 
His unfailing courtesy and understand- 
ing endeared him to co-workers and upon 
his retirement he received a scroll to 
which is appended the name of several 
hundred of these. He was likewise pre- 
sented with a handsome leather writing 
set, a most appropriate gift, since he is 
a prolific writer of poetry of high merit, 
and plans to give increased attention to 
this. 


NEW DIRECTOR—B. C. Heacock has been 
elected a director of the F. E. Booth 
Company, San Francisco, Calif., to fill 
a vacancy on the board. H. L. Barbash, 
formerly assistant secretary, has been 
elected secretary. 


LANGSENKAMP 
3-WAY VALVE 


Positive 


Protection 
© The Langsenkamp 3-Way Valve 


is the modern and efficient way 
for controlling the contents of 
cooking tanks. It makes a posi- 
tive seal—tight and secure. It 
cannot be loosened by back pres- 
sure. It prevents errors due to 
memory lapses. The indicator 
always shows the exact position of 
the outlet. The position of the 
valve can be changed only by 
operator moving the lever to an- 
other position. Two ports, three 
positions for complete control of 
tank contents from one logical 


point. 


YES NO KNOW 
Are you using the right grade? =[] [] 

Are you using the right grain? Oo OF CO 
Are you using the right amount? [] 


REPRESENTATIVES 


F. H. LAN G S E N KAM P CO. KING yn co. 
“Efficiency in the Canning Plant” . 


206 First St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Oregon and Washington 


227-235 E. South St., INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. | FOOD INDUSTRIES ENG. & EQUIP. CO, 


LANGSENKAMP 


1412 N. W. 14th Ave., Portland, Ore. 
Mountain States 
THE HORSLEY COMPANY 

Box 301, Ogden, Utah cs 
Northeastern States 
BOUTELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Tri-States 


@ If your salt doesn’t meet your needs 100%, we'll gladly 
give you expert advice based on your individual require- 
ments. No obligation. Just write the Director, Technical 
Service Dept. DY-8. 


EQUIPMENT 


TOM McLAY 
P.O. Box 14, Port Deposit, Maryland 


Canada 
CANNERS MACHINERY, LTD. 
Simcoe, Ontario, Conada 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO., INC., St. Clair, Mich. 
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FMC EARNINGS UP 


A record dollar volume of $13,957,741 
for the second quarter of Food Machin- 
ery Corporation’s fiscal year is announced 
by President Paul L. Davies. Net earn- 
ings for the period ending June 30, 
1946 were $1,386,907—after provision 
for Federal Income Tax. 

Earnings for the first six months of 
the 1946 fiscal year amounted to $2,220,- 
184 as compared with $2,071,177 for the 
corresponding period in 1945, although 
total dollar volume was only slightly 
more than one fifth of the six months 
volume for 1945 when the Company was 
engaged in war material manufacturing. 
Mr. Davies explained that the net in- 
come improvement was favorably affected 
by the elimination of Excess Profit 
Taxes. 

This net income improvement is re- 
flected in the Company’s declaration of 
an increased dividend rate of ten cents 
per share. Total dividend payments will 
be fifty cents per share, payable Septem- 
ber 30, 1946 to stockholders of record 
September 14, 1946. 

Commenting on financial aspects of 
the Corporation at large, Davies said 
that the business outlook for the remain- 
ing six months of this fiscal year and 
the first six months of 1947, continues 
good. 

Current expansion of the Corporation’s 
manufacturing facilities includes the re- 
cent occupancy of a new Lansing, Michi- 
gan plant purchased from the Defense 
Plant Corporation, and near completion 
of two new chemical plants—one at New 
Orleans, Louisiana and the other at Rich- 
mond, California. 


CLEANING AND SANITIZING 
IN FOOD PLANTS 


(Continued from page 8) 


portable pump to return the solution 
from one end of the system to the other 
through an auxiliary hose or pipe. 


SANITIZATION 


If bacteriological cleanliness is desired, 
the use of sanitizing agents may be in- 
dicated. Sanitizers may be considered 
as those agents which have the property 
of destroying or inhibiting bacterial 
growth. All sanitizers are less efficient 
in the presence of organic matter, and 
some are rendered completely ineffective. 
It is imperative, therefore, that the 
equipment be thoroughly cleaned before 
sanitizers are applied if maximum effec- 


tiveness is to be obtained. The act of 
cleaning may itself be a sanitizing action 
by virtue of diluting or removing the 
bacterial contamination or of killing the 
organisms by the heat or chemical action 
of the detergent solution. Steam under 
pressure can sterilize, but free-flowing 
steam has little killing effect, especially 
on large objects. The practice of blow- 
ing steam from a hose onto equipment 
may remove food particles and water, 
but it is valueless as a bactericidal agent. 


There are many chemical compounds 
which act as bactericides, but there are 
only three classes of sanitizing agents 
which are suitable for general use in 
the food industry. These are: 

1. Chlorine. 

2. Chloramines. 

3. Surface-active compounds. 


Active chlorine, usually in the form 
of hypochlorite, can kill organisms in 
low concentrations in a very short time. 
It is easily dissipated by very small 
amounts of organic matter, however, and 
it is recommended that the concentration 
of the chlorine sanitizing solution be at 
least 50 p.p.m. during the time of use. 
It must also be kept in mind that the 
corrosive action and the germicidal action 
of chlorine solutions vary inversely with 
the stability. Corrosiveness and germi- 
cidal action decrease as alkalinity in- 
creases, and vice versa. Chlorine can 
combine with phenols to produce chloro- 
phenols; hence the quality of the water 
used and the conditions of use must be 
known to prevent development of off 
flavors in the food product itself. Chlor- 
ine is easily applied and easily removed 
and will continue to be the most widely 
used germicidal material for a long 
time. 


Chloramines are more stable, less cor- 
rosive, chlorine compounds which are less 
affected by small amounts of organic 
matter than chlorine. The killing action 
is much slower, however, and the com- 
pounds are considerably more expensive 
than chlorine. If a bactericidal rinse is 
desired, then a hypochlorite of low alka- 
linity and high concentration should be 
used. If an overnight soak can be ap- 
plied, then chloramines are indicated. 

Surface-active agents such as the cati- 
onics, Roccal, Emulsept, Hyamon, etc., 
and the anionics, Duponal, Santomerse, 
Vel, ete., are relatively new to the field 
of germicides. These compounds appar- 
ently exert bacteriostatic and _ bacteri- 
cidal properties in very dilute solutions 


under proper conditions. The cationiis 
are more effective microbial depressan’s 
in alkaline solution and the anionies on 
acid solution. This is the reverse of 
their detergent action. Both are mar«- 
edly affected by the presence of organic 
matter. 

It has been stated that it will probab'y 
be a long time before the best methods 
of practical application of these mate- 
rials are found and their cost becomes 
low enough to permit their widespread 
use. If these materials are offered for 
use, on-the-spot demonstrations of their 
claimed effectiveness should be required. 


RESEARCH 


More research is definitely needed in 
the entire field of detergents and sani- 
tizing agents as applied to the food- 
processing industry. Until definite 
methods are forthcoming as a result of 
this research, the sanitarian must rely 
on his own experimentation and ex- 
perience. Since there may be hazards 
in radical change, preliminary tests 
should be made before new methods are 
adopted. Traditional methods should 
not be disturbed until one is sure of the 
new, but the validity of traditional 
methods should be investigated. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“SONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cocking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


CHOICE FOOD PROCESSING Equipment of modern type. 
New and renewed. 4 Retorts or Autoclaves with 2 roll in trucks, 
on roller conveyor, 5’ dia. x 11’ long, bolted swing doors on each 
end; 1 Griscomb-Russell 7 pass Stainless Steel Heat Exchanger 
or Condenser; 1 completely automatic Sterilizer and Can Cooler, 
110 cans per minute; 15 copper jacketed Kettles up to 300 gal.; 
4 Vacuum Pans or Kettles jacketed or coiled, copper and alum- 
inum; 1 American Utensil (Chisholm-Ryder) Stainless Steel 
Model B Juice Extractor; 1 Standard Knapp Can Booster & 
Caser, Model F, for cans 303 x 408 or 211 x 416; 1 Standard 
Knapp Model E Caser for 303 x 408; 1 Standard Aut. Gluer 
& Sealer for shipping cases; 4 Compression Units or Sealers 
9’ to 20’; Burt & Knapp Can Labelers; World & Ermold Spot 
Labelers; Can’ Fillers, FMC, M&S, Ayars, Hansen, Haller, 
others; 8 Powder Fillers & Packers, Stokes & Smith, Triangle, 
Day, National Packaging & others; 9 Rotex Sifters, 20” x 40” 
to 40” x 84”; 4 Dicers, Sterling & Anderson; 2 Premier & 
Chemi-Colloid Mills for salad dressing and similar products; 
2 Buffalo Double Door Vac Shelf Dryers, 60” x 160”; 4 Albright 
Nell Flaking Rolls, 28” x 48”, 3’ x 6’, & 4’ x 9’. Prompt ship- 
ment on new equipment. FMC Stainless Steel Vacuum Fillers 
good for French Dressing, similar products. FMC Ribbon Type 
Mixers up to 129 cu. ft. New Straight Line & Rotary Syphon 
Fillers for light liquids. New Portable Cap Tighteners. New 
Stainless Steel Jacketed Kettles & Storage or Mixing Tanks. 
New Hammer Mills or Granulators. New Conveyor, Belt, Rol- 
ler or Skate Types. First Machinery Corp, 157 Hudson St., 
New York 13, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—One 8 pocket Schmidt’s Filler; in working order. 
Mushroom Products, Inc., Kennett Square, Pa., Telephone: K.S. 
1112. 


LAG AND BOX PILERS; Floor-to-Floor Conveyors; Vibrat- 
ing Sereens for cannery waste de-watering, for root vegetable 
cle: ning, sizing, and grading; Motor Truck Scales. Thousands 
in ise. Immediate delivery. Bonded Scale Co., 11 Bellview, 
Col :mbus 7, Ohio. Phone Garfield 5712—University 2832 Eve- 
nin 


l JR SALE—One 5 pocket Ayars Tomato Filler in fair con- 
ditin; several Steam Engines, 5 H.P., 15 H.P. Woodstock 
Ca: iing Co., Woodstock, Va. 


} OR SALE—42” Mt. Gilead Hydraulic Press in good condi- 
tio. for cider or apple juice processing. Blue Ridge Fruit 
Grc vers, Sperryville, Va. 


} JR PROMPT SHIPMENT—30 Aluminum and 6 Stainless 
Ste . 80 gallon Jacketed Kettles 40 lb. pressure, all like new; 
Ne 150 and 200 gallon Stainless Steel Kettles; Retort 40” x 
72’ M & S 6 pocket and Kiefer Visco Fillers; Horizontal Re- 
tor 3/6” x 8’6’, ete. Machinery & Equipment Corp. (of 
N. .), 5833 W. Broadway, New York 12, N. Y. 
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FOR SALE—10 Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles from 15 to 
300 gallon capacity; 2 Nickel Kettles with agitators; 5 new 
Stainless Steam Jacketed Kettles, 40 gallon tilting type, 100 
gallon stationary type with stainless steel outer jacket, and 100 
gallon stationary type with plain steel outer jacket; 8 Semi- 
automatic labelers capacity 40 bpm; 3 Rotary Automatic Label- 
ers capacity 60-80 bpm; 1 Liquid Duplex Rotary Automatic 
Labeler capacity 120 bpm; 4 Karl Kiefer 72-spout Bottle 
Rinsers; 8 Bottle Washers; 2 Karl Kiefer No. 2 Filters and 
Presses; 3000 ft. Wheel Type Gravity Case Conveyor. All of 
this equipment is located in Buffalo and can be inspected and 
shipped immediately. Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main 
St., Buffalo 14, N. Y. AMherst 2100. 


FOR SALE—Bean Snippers. 3 old style large CRCO Model 
B Snippers, $500.00 each. Can ship at end of bean season, ap- 
proximately September 15. Comstock Canning Corp., Newark, 
New York. 


FOR SALE—For prompt shipment, standard 40 x 72” ver- 
tical and Baker type Horizontal Retorts; Steam Jacketed Ket- 
tles; BC Stainless Steel Food Choppers and FMC Pasteurizers; 
Stencil Cutters; Peerless Exhaust Boxes; High Pressure Pumps; 
CRCO and Buck Bean Snippers; Pulpers and Finishers; 4 
Robins Pea Podders, like new. List your idle machinery with 
us. Canning Machinery Exchange, Plainview (West) Texas. 


FOR SALE—1 CRCO Double Grader 3, 4, 5 sieve, good con- 
dition; 1 CRCO Single #4 Pregrader, drops 3 sieve, new con- 
dition; 1 Olney Pea Washer; 1 FMC Hand-Pack Filler, 1, 2, 
2%; 6 Pease Double Apple Peelers. Littlestown Canning Co., 
Littlestown, Pa. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4662, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—1 Chisholm Scott Pea Viner, with feeder. Give 
full particulars as to what you have to offer. Adv. 46110, The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Can Labeler, adjustable to take 404 x 700 can. 
Also can washer, adjustable to take 404 x 700 can. Please state 
condition, age and price. Claybourne, 60 Jersey Avenue, Port 
Jervis, New York. 


WANTED—tTransformers, 1, 2 or 3. Urgent. 75 KVA, 
12,500 volts, 120/240, 60 cycle, outdoor type. Will pay bonus. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., 308 W. Washington St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
Wire or phone RAndolph 3526, R. H. Thompson. 


WANTED—New or used bowl for a 12-valve Peerless Filler. 
Bradway Chocolate Co., New Castle, Ind. 


FOR SALE — FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Canning Plant in Arkansas. Capacity 2000 
cases daily. Fine prospects for future. Plenty of help. Adv. 
46118, The Canning Trade. 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING EQuIPMENT 


Uniwew Comeanyw Westminster, Md. 


ERS— CUTTERS—TRIMMERS— CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—All kinds of canned foods. Please submit prices 
and samples. Interstate Bedding Co., 1234 W. Kinzie St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers, Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermo- 
meters to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—4230 V-2 Boxes at a bargain. C. Hays Hollar, 
Newbern, Tenn. 


SEEDS WANTED—Apples, Pears, Plums, Peaches, Cherries, 
Grapes, Berries. Arthur V. Ley, La Plata, Maryland. 


FOR SALE—Pure Fruit Juices, filtered and pasteurized in 
five gallon cans, Concord Grape, Elderberry, Crabapple, Black 
and Red Raspberry, Cherry, Apple, Blackberry and Damson 
Plum. Tenser & Phipps, 308 Commonwealth Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Plant Foreman to assume complete charge of 
extensive canning operation, preserving and sundry operations. 
Located in the Southwest. Good salary and percentage deal in 
addition. Adv. 4665, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Plant Superintendent. Must be experienced in 
canned food production, including supervision of plant em- 
ployees. Prefer man with experience in canning stringless 
beans, peas, spinach, corn, tomatoes, tomato products, beets, 
carrots, and other vegetab’2s. Technical education preferred. 
Good salary. Wire immediately stating references, age, experi- 
ence and when you can go to work. Lord-Mott Co., Inc., Foot 
of Fell St., Baltimore 31, Md. 


REMOVE 


_ FOREIGN SUBSTANCES 
FROM YOUR 
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CORN 
"Berlin Chapman 
QUALITY 
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way 


COMPLETE INFORMATION TODAY? 
Berlin Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 


CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 


THE BOOK YOU NEED!! 
“A Complete Course in Canning” 


Published by THE CANNING TRADE 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


A GI underwent a serious operation, the success of which 
depended upon forced feeding. Free from the effects of the 
ether, he discovered the feeding machine with its tube by his bed, 

“Gooo Lord,” he cried out to the nurse, “what’s that thing 
for?” 

After the nurse had gently explained, he seemed somewhat 
pacified. “All right, but I want two more of those machines,” 
he said. 

“But why?” she asked. 

The patient smiled sardonically. 

“Well, you and the doctor have been so kind that I want you 
both to have lunch with me tomorrow.” 

“Brother Jones,” said the deacon, “can’t you-all donate some 
smali contribution to de fund for fencing in the cullud 
cemetery?” 

“Tt dunno as I can,” replied Brother Jones. “I don’t see no 
use in a fence around a cemetery. You see, dem what’s in there 
can’t get out, and dem what’s out sho’ doan wanta get in.” 

From a harassed teacher comes this tale: “Initiating my 
pupils into the mysteries of the French language, I explained 
that ‘Madame’ was used in speaking of a married woman; 
‘Monsieur’ a gentleman, and ‘Mademoiselle’ an unmarried wo- 
man. To see if the children understood, I turned to a boy and 
asked: ‘What is the difference between “Madame and Mad- 
emoiselle’’?’ 

““Monsieur,’ came the prompt reply from the student. 


” 


Two soldiers lost their way. Said one: “We must be in a 
cemetery. Here’s a gravestone.” 

The other lit a match and replied: “Yeah, he lived to the ripe 
old age of 108.” 

“What’s his name?” 

“Some guy named Miles from Fresno.” 


ween down the street with a friend one day a professor 
passed 2 large fish store where a fine catch of codfish, with 
mouths open and eyes staring, were arranged in a row. ‘The 
professor stopped, looked at them, and, clutching his friend by 
the arm, exclaimed: “Heavens, that reminds me... I should 
be teaching a class.” 

A man was passing a neighborhood store and heard a terrific 
argument inside. 

He went in to see what it was all about. He found only 
the proprietor there. 

“Whom are you arguing with in here?” he asked. “You're 
all alone.” 

The proprietor said: “I get bored when I’m alone so I talk 
with myself.” 

“Well,” said the man, “if you were talking to yourself why 
do you have to argue?” 

“T can’t stand a liar,” the owner replied. 


“Does you take this woman for thy lawful wife?” asked ‘he 
parson, glancing at the diminutive, watery-eyed, bowleg.:ed 
bridegroom, who stood beside the 210 pounds of femi: ine 
assurance. 

“Ah takes nothing,” gloomily answered the groom, “: h’s 
beir.g tooked.” 

Gladys: “Which is more satisfied, a man with a million ol- 
lars or a man with six children?” 

Ethel: “A man with six children.” 

Gladys: “Can you prove it?” 

Ethel: “Why, a man with a million dollars wants more. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


ACENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, I. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. ¥. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berl\. Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chis olm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Foo: Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Har \ion Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. } Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. |.. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


C. NVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Ber! | Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chi olm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Foc.! Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
La i rte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Spe iways Conveyors, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Uni: 4 Co., Westminster, Md. 


VEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Ber . Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chi: olm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
La te Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A.' Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


© VEYORS, Hydraulic. 
Ber . Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chi olm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


C %KERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Ay Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Be: Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chi olm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Foc. Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

Ha !ton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A.’ Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MA 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Give Nl. 


General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


CORN WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K.. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
United Co., Westminster, Md 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinelair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


VINER APRONS. 


Berry Canvas Goods, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co.,, Inc., Baltimore, Md, 
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SNAP BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohie 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md, 


KETTLES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N, Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 
Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 
A Complete Course in Canning 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT. 
Interstate Bedding Co., Chicago, Ill. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York Ci 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CANVAS GOODS. 
Berry Canvas Goods, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Food Industries Federation, Chicago 26, 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS. 


Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. war Rochester, N. Y. 
. United States Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, O. 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 


American Can Co., New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALES CONSULTANTS. 
Bob White Organization, Chicago 11, Ill. 


SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City 


SEASONING. 
Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Cal. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Coan. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, C« in. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Francis C. Stokes Ca., Vincentown, N. J. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York City 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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OU CAN‘T GO WRONG-WITH ROBINS EQUIPMENT 


ROBINS SPINACH 
BLANCHER 


ROBINS SPINACH ROBINS ROTARY ROBINS WASHER-SOAKER 
SAND REMOVER SPINACH SPRAY WASHER TANK 


ROBINS SLITTER 
for stringless beans (French style) 
mushrooms, etc. 


ROBINS HORIZONTAL RETORT 


with pipe connections showing Crate 
entering Retort from Robins Special 
Truck 


AYARS 9-POCKET UNIVERSAL FILLER 
for tomatoes, stringless beans, 
sweet potatoes, etc. 


ROBINS Hand Dump Combination 
SCALDER-W ASHER-BLANCHER 


AYARS NEW PERFECTION FILLER 
for peas, beans, carrots, beets, etc. 


We manufacture a complete line of up-to-date 
processing equipment for canning, freezing and 
dehydrating. 


Write for copy of our catalog. 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, Ine. sackereo xerne 


ROBINS No. 2 Rotary Tomato WASHER BALTIMORE 2, MARY LAND built of stainless steel or nickel 


(OW WILL BE A GOOD TIME TO PLACE YOUR ORDERS FOR 1947 DELIVERY 


Tt CANNING TRADE - August 26, 1946 
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ROBINS All Steel Vertical RETORT 
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TIME IT’S FOR YOU— 


A booklet for employees . 


explaining graphically how 
the payroll savings plan 
works . . . goals to save for, 
and how to reach them with 
Saving Bonds. 


helps future 


FOR YOU 

e FOR YOUR COMPANY 

© FOR AMERICA 
OFFICIAL APPOINTMENT— 
The person appointed F 
Official U. S. Savings : < 
Bond Officer for his or- a 
ganization is entitled to 
display this two-color cer- EE 
tificate of identification a 
and the Treasury's appre- 
ciation of his service. : 


OFFICIAL COMMENDATION— 


OFFICIAL COMMENDATION 


A red-white-and-blue cer- 
tificate of commendation 
by the U. S. Treasury for 
every company operating 
the payroll savings plan. 
You can display it proud- 
ly, and it will remind peo- 


ple of the importance of the program. 


THE PEACETIME PAYROLL 
SAVINGS PLAN — 


A booklet, pub- 
lished for key executives by 
the Treasury Department, 
containing helpful sugges- 
tions on the conduct of your 
payroll savings plan for 
U.S. Savings Bonds. 


Are You Using These Booklets? 


If you're not already using these helps to a healthy future, get in touch with 
your State Director of the Treasury Department Savings Bonds Division. And 
by all means keep up your payroll savings plan. It's a powerful weapon 
for the maintenance of a strong, secure economy — today and tomorrow! 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


THE CANNING TRADE 
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